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WHAT THE LIBRARY GIVES THE CITIZEN FOR AROUND EIGHTY CENTS 
A YEAR 


. $8,500.00 worth of carefully selected new books annually. 

. More than 229 current magazines which would cost $700.00 if the citizen bought 
them himself. 

. Access to a collection of 81,750 books and periodicals which would cost at the very 
least $250,000 if they had to be replaced. 

. The use of 23 newspapers. 

. The advice and assistance of a highly trained professional staff for 72 hours 
per week. 

. The privilege of telephoning the Library for information on almost any subject 
at any time the building is open. 

. Story hours for the children. 

. Expert, authoritative, and unprejudiced advice and information on the relative 
merits of various dictionaries, encyclopedias or other books which he might wish 
to purchase for his home. 

. Books to answer puzzles. 


OTHER THINGS WHICH COST AROUND EIGHTY CENTS 


. Two movies at forty cents apiece. 

. One pair of silk hose. 

. Sixteen nickle candy bars. 

. One dinner at a good restaurant. 

. About six packages of cigarettes. 

. A shave and a haircut. 

. A shampoo and finger wave. 

. Cost of purchase of one popular copyright novel. 

Surely, viewed thus there can be no question that the citizen gets his money’s worth 
from the Oshkosh Public Library. 

—From ANNUAL Report, Oshkosh 
Public Library, 1940 











Yes, I know your answer. “Why,” you 
are going to say in surprise at the ques- 
tion, “that was the year Columbus dis- 
covered America!” You will be right, but 
you won’t go to the head of the class. 
Not this time. For what I really want to 
know is, what else? 

I may be mistaken of course, but I 
think I have you there, for I am assum- 
ing that your education like mine was 
vertical. You will know what I mean. 
You start at a certain point, say 1492 
(which is one of the two “memorable” 
dates in American history) and follow- 
ing the vertical line you proceed with 
the Cabots, Frobisher, Cartier, LaSalle, 
Hendrik Hudson, and so on through the 
period of Discovery and Exploration. 
Then you begin again with 1607 and 
1620, two almost memorable dates, and 
proceed in the same fashion along the 
line of colonial settlement to the really 
memorable 1776*. But never by any 
chance—if I am right in assuming that 
your education was like mine—did you 
make a right or left turn and go off on 
a lateral expedition to find out what was 
happening elsewhere. 

Now to go back to Columbus. If I were 
to ask you to name two of his contempor- 
aries, I know again what your answer 
would be. Of course you can name two 
contemporaries—Ferdinand and Isabella! 
But who was king of England at the 
time? What was going on in France? 
What scientific discoveries were being 
made? What books written? What pic- 
tures painted? And right there, I can 
tell you what brought it home to me. 
(This started out to be a personal con- 
fession and might as well continue to be 
so.) What pictures were being painted? 
Well, for one, Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last 
Supper.” Surprising? Perhaps not to 
you, but for myself, I can revive even 
now that moment of astonishment. I had 
always known about Columbus. He was 
a fact. I had known the “Last Supper.” 
Remembering now, it seems is if every 
home in the village must have possessed 
a reproduction in some form, if only on 
a calendar. But that the Biblical picture 
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could have any relation to the discovery 
of America! No, in my early education 
that fact never emerged. That Leonardo 
and Columbus were living and dreaming 
at the same time, that they might have 
heard of and been influenced by one an- 
other, was something that would never 
enter into a vertical scheme of educa- 
tion. Or that it might have been more 
than an accidental relationship of time, 
that the same ferment of dissatisfaction 
and unrest which made Leonardo a scien- 
tist. engineer, painter, sculptor, worker 
in bronze, and aspiring inventor of air- 
planes, also made Columbus a navigator 
and discoverer of new worlds, such real- 
ization came much later in life, and then 
by accident only. 

Another thing, Columbus was born 
around 1451, Leonardo in 1452, both birth 
dates falling within the decade after an 
event in the city of Mainz, the date of 
which is not memorable, for the reason 
that nobody knows what it is, although 
we have been commemorating it within 
the past year in celebrating the 500th 
anniversary of Printing. Columbus and 
Leonardo grew up with the spread of 
printing over Europe, a fact which sure- 
ly is not without significance in relation 
to their achievements. Now I might think 
that my education was peculiar, had I not 
quite recently met another person whose 
experience duplicated mine. Her educa- 
tion was of a later date by some decades, 
but she was not satisfied with it. She 
knew a little of this, she said, and a little 
of that, but with no coordination. Above 
all she lacked any sense of the contem- 
poraneousness of historical events. She 
wanted to get things straightened out so 
that she could know what was going on 
there when something else was happen- 
ing here. Exactly! Columbus tramping 
the roads of Spain; Leonardo climbing 
his scaffolding in the monastery of 
Marie delle Grazie in Milan to go on 
with his picture. 

We talked it over, finally deciding to 
tie up the colonial period in America 


*See “1066 and all that,” by Sellers and Yeat- 
man, for explanation of “memorable.” 
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with what was happening in England 
and in the rest of Europe. This meant 
that we were to cover the 17th and prac- 
tically the 18th century. The plan took 
in the Stuarts and the Georges in Eng- 
land, Louis XIII to XVI in France, 
Peter and Catherine the Great in Russia, 
Maria Theresa of Austria, and Frederick 
the Great of what was to become Ger- 
many. It took in such contributions as 
Samuel Sewell’s diary, Addison’s Specta- 
tor, the letters of Mme. Sevigne and of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Frank- 
lin’s autobiography and Crevecoeur’s 
Letters of an American farmer; it made 
a place for the dramas of Moliere, Con- 
greve and Wycherley; the poetry of— 
yes, I know it does begin to sound rather 
breathless, and it was a pretty big order! 
But we had a good time out of it! I know 
that I did and a Christmas note from 
my patron (whom I shall hereafter call 
Margaret B.) confessed to similar hours 
of profitable enjoyment. 

Some interesting points too emerged 
in the course of the study. When the lists 
were compiled and laid side by side— 
America—England—France—and so on 
—it appeared that for two of the nations 
now important in modern Europe there 
was little to show. For, in that period 
of America’s growth, Italy and Germany 
had hardly begun to emerge as independ- 
ent nations; a fact which seemed to have 
a significance for the times. 

Or take another fact involved—the be- 
ginning of British rule in India. India 
came under British control in the year 
1757, of itself an isolated historical fact. 
Britain came into control of India as the 
result of a struggle with France, known 
in Europe as the Seven Years War. Prac- 
tically all of the European nations of the 
time were involved and the war was 
fought on three continents. In its Amer- 
ican phase we know it as the French and 
Indian war. Ah! we find ourselves on 
familiar ground — Braddock’s defeat; 
Montcalm and Wolf; I die happy, I shall 
not see the surrender of Quebec! An iso- 
lated fact has suddenly come home; has 
taken on meaning. And if there is any- 
thing more exciting than one of those 
sudden bursts in your brain when some- 
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thing clicks and the scattered pieces fall 
into place, I don’t know what it is. For 
any isolated fact, any piece of informa- 
tion taken by itself, is nothing, and may 
be less than nothing, unless it is recog- 
nized in its relation to the whole. The 
plant specialists have a word for it. They 
call it Ecology, meaning the study of 
plant associations. This one clump of 
hepatica may be pulled up by the roots 
and taken into a laboratory for analysis, 
but you will never know the plant until 
you have studied it where it grows, there 
under the oak tree in association with 
the ferns and the mosses and the loam 
from which it is fed. 

So too with any historical fact. But in 
the hurry of keeping up with the times, 
in “keeping informed” there is all too 
little of the reflective thinking which re- 
sults in what the Bible calls understand- 
ing*. As Oscar Levant so aptly put it in 
one of those flashes which make Informa- 
tion Please a continuing joy, “Then, you 
don’t want Knowledge, you want an An- 
swer.” Too many readers are looking for 
an Answer. 

Do you see what I am getting at? Here 
are these public libraries, their stacks 
overflowing with all of this related mat- 
erial. Here are readers with their scat- 
tering of unrelated learning, needing not 
new facts, new injections of information, 
but a coordination of what they already 
have. How can the two elements be 
brought together? It resolves itself into 
a problem in adult education. Libraries 
hold a proud position as centers of adult 
education, and here in this task of coor- 
dination, it seems to me, is a contribution 
to the program which the library alone 
is qualified to give. It can’t be accom- 
plished in extension classes or in discus- 
sion groups; it calls for the immediate 
accessibility of the background material 
which exists on library shelves alone. 


Now I admit I may be exaggerating 
the need. The two cases I have cited, my- 
self and Margaret B. may be isolated. 
But no, here already in print is some 
corroborative evidence. I happened upon 
*Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get 


wisdom; and with all thy getting, get under- 
standing. Proverss 4:7 
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it after I had already spent some time 
mulling over the subject and found it 
right to the point. In a New Jersey High 
School an instructor in Music (not His- 
tory! not Literature!) had discovered 
some curious lapses in the minds of his 
students. In his work in his own special 
field he learned that these young people 
had never studied any period as a whole. 
“They had studied social conditions in the 
time of Louis XIV, but they could not 
name a poet or a dramatist or a composer 
or a painter of that time. They had read 
some of Addison but never had heard 
that The spectator gave more than a 
little attention to Handel’s operas. They 
never had seen a painting created in that 
period, and of the dances popular in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries they 
knew only the minuet, which was shown 
in a current movie. They recognized the 
word ‘galliard’ because it occurs in 
Twelfth night, but they thought it was 
something to wear. 

“Nowhere in their educational experi- 
ence had this class come to realize that 
music, dances, novels, dramas, paintings, 
churches, costumes, manners, tables, 
spoons—all are mirrors of the daily life 
of thinking and feeling people.”* 

Mr. Gordon goes on to tell what he did 
about it. How taking the composer Bach 
as a starting point, his class re-created 
and vitalized the whole civilization in 
which Bach lived and wrote his music. 

The possibilities for such projects in 
school work are both obvious and end- 
less. We are concerned here with the re- 
education of adults. The idea cannot be 
worked out in classes or in groups, but 
must be applied to individuals, no two of 
whom will share exactly the same need. It 
is something personal, depending on what- 
ever gaps or inconsistencies remain from 
one’s own mishaps in getting an educa- 
tion. I have always remembered with 
amusement the man writing in the New 
Republic some years ago who found his 
education in a drawer, and took it out 
and looked at it. But that was college 
education only. Most of our fixed convic- 
tions date from back long before, to the 
elementary school. Elementary education 
must always be simplified, I suppose, in 
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one way or another. The misfortune is 
that these simplifications are so often 
carried through life. College, even when 
we get as far as college, fails as a cor- 
rective, because of the extreme depart- 
mentalization. No, this problem of in- 
tegration of knowledge is one for Adult 
Education; it is one for the public li- 
brary as an agency of adult education. 

But how to go about it? To what de- 
vices can a library resort with a view to 
starting readers off on one of these per- 
sonal adventure tours? Displays? Yes, of 
the kind described by Mr. Gordon, a dis- 
play centered around some particular 
point, an anniversary, a birthday, a cur- 
rent event, but cutting across all lines of 
place, subject and Dewey classification, 
a display planned primarily to show rela- 
tionships. 

Reading Lists? Although I should like 
to get away from fixed lists made out by 
one person for another. The outline on 
American and European history referred 
to was not arranged as a consecutive 
reading program. It consisted of a refer- 
ence guide to printed materials on the 
subject into which Margaret B. was to 
dip as she pleased and to work out her 
own pattern. 

Other forms of Publicity may suggest 
themselves. Book Reviews of the group 
type can be so arranged as to suggest 
relationships. A new book may be linked 
up to an older one. A Club program 
might be worked out along these lines, 
taking a period as a basis of study. But 
to get at what we want Personal Sug- 
gestion as opportunity offers will be the 
most effective means. For the beauty 
about this kind of a reading program is 
that it is an individual matter. No set 
course is needed. The thing to say to a 
reader is, Start where you are. Any one 
point will serve as a pivot round which 
the universe can revolve. Start with a 
living interest in your own experience, 
or with some deep-felt need. 

There is no use pretending that the 
reading program suggested here will 
revolutionize library service. There will 
be no great rush. But if half a dozen, 


*From No Surrpnper, by Philip Gordon. Wilson 
Bul. Nov. °40. 
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three or four, even one or two readers 
should set out on such personal adven- 
tures, it would be that much gain. The 
pressure on the shelf of RECENT ADDI- 
TIONS would be to that extent relieved; 
the demand for the merely new, would 
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be that much lessened; the now silent 
stacks would in some degree come to life; 
and the borrowers with a “reading readi- 
ness” for the assimilation of current is- 
sues would be by that number increased. 
M. K. R. 


ADD THESE TO YOUR PAMPHLET FILE 
Compiled by Katharine J. Middleton, Traveling Library Department 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
AMERICAS is a timely booklet issued by 
Carnegie endowment for international 
peace, 405 W. 117th St., New York 
City. 


Look AT LATIN AMERICA, Headline book 
No. 27, should also be added to your 
file of recent, authoritative material 
on our neighbors to the south. Foreign 
Policy Ass’n, New York City, 25c. 


LATIN AMERICA; a new view of our 
neighbors to the south, is a reprint 
from the new 1941 Compton’s. Illustra- 
tions and colored maps. 


NEXT STEPS IN NATIONAL POLICY FOR 
YOUTH considers the problems of youth 
in immediate relationship to the de- 
mands of national defense and the 
steps that should be taken. American 
youth commission, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS, issued 
by the American youth commission, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
describes the work of the corps, its 
effects on youth, its place in American 
life. 


DEFENSE DIGESTS, issued by the American 
ass’n for adult education, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York City, presents each 
month a full account of a current top- 
ic suitable for discussion and practical 
suggestions for conducting a meeting 
on that topic. Subscription, $1.00, sin- 
gle copies, 10c. 


THE BATTLE OF 1776, as fought in 1940- 
1941, is presented in three recent 
pamphlets. The publication of that 
name, stating the case for the govern- 
ment, is published by Reynal and 


Hitchcock, New York City, at 10c. 
Town Meeting for Feb. 3, 1941, obtain- 
able from Columbia University Press, 
gives both sides, in the debate between 
Ex-governor La Follette and Secretary 
Ickes; while the case for the opposition 
as stated in the testimony of Charles 
A. Lindbergh is issued by the Govt. 
Printing office, although “not at gov- 
ernment expense.” It is also obtainable 
from Scribner’s Commentator, 654 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


I KNOW MY RIGHTS is a primer on democ- 
racy in “quiz” form, issued by Nation- 
al council of women, 630 5th Ave., 
New York City. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, Philadelphia, is- 
sues the James Patten Rowe pamphlet 
series dealing with current questions. 
Recent titles include European plans 
for world order, The roots of totalitar- 
ianism, America’s food and Europe’s 
needs. Prices vary from 25c to $1. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN, by Cicely Hamil- 
ton, is one of a series of booklets on 
present day British life and thought 
issued by Longmans, Green. Price, 36c. 
Other titles deal with British educa- 
tion, British aviation, The Englishman, 
British system of government. 


FAMILY INCOME AND EXPENDITURES. Mid- 
dle Atlantic and North central region 
ahd New England region, pt. 1, Fam- 
ily income, includes Wisconsin towns 
in its study of income and expendi- 
tures of small city and village fam- 
ilies. A similar report deals with 
income and expenditures of farm fam- 
ilies. Of interest to clubs studying con- 
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sumer programs. Superintendent of 


documents, 50c. 


VITAMIN CONTENT OF FOODS, issued as 
Separate No. 1681 by the Dept. of Ag- 
riculture, is a reprint from the Year- 
book of Agriculture, 1939. 


FACTS ABOUT EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN 
brings up-to-date (1941) brief facts 
about Wisconsin’s school system in all 
its branches. Published by Wis. Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Insur- 
ance Bldg., Madison. Single copies, 10c. 


WISCONSIN WILD FLOWERS gives elemen- 
tary information of help to everyone 
interested in preserving our native 
flowers. Bulletin 601 of the Conserva- 
tion dept., Madison. 


500 YEARS OF PRINTING: a collection of 
articles on the history of printing since 
the invention of movable type may be 
obtained from the American institute 
of graphic arts, 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, 25c. 


How “BIGGER” WAS BORN is the story of 
Native son, by Richard Wright, and 
how it came to be written. Published 
by Harper’s. 
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Wuy STEINBECK WROTE THE GRAPES OF 
WRATH will answer that question clear- 
ly. Limited editions club, 595 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


ROGER MARTIN DU GARD AND THE WORLD 
OF THE THIBAULTS: a biographical and 
critical estimate, by Howard C. Rice, 
may be obtained from Viking press. 
Of interest to libraries that own the 
book. 


A SELECTED LIST OF RELIGIOUS DRAMAS 
will be useful in helping church groups 
select a suitable play. Plays listed are 
for adults and older young people. 
Contains a classified list under such 
subjects as Christmas, Peace, Missions. 
Also a list of non-royalty plays, an- 
swers to questions about royalties and 
suggestions for organizing a church 
drama group. Religious drama dept., 
Chicago theological seminary, 5757 
University Ave., Chicago. Single cop- 
ies, 3c., $2. per hundred. 


How TO PRODUCE A RELIGIOUS DRAMA: a 
complete director’s guide, by Fred 
Eastman, may be obtained from W. H. 
Baker, 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Though brief, it should prove really 
helpful to the amateur director. 


NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Return If Not Wanted 


A communication from the Department 
of Taxation states that the following 
publications now out of print may be re- 
turned to the Department by libraries 
not having further use for them: 
1936—Vol. IV A—Patterns of Income 
1986—Vol. IV B—Patterns of Income 
1936—Vol. V—Detail by Occupation and 

Industry 
1929 S 35—Patterns of Income 


Spring Meetings 


Date District Place 
April18 Children’s Librarians Wausau 
May 1 Second District Randolph 
May 9 West Central Mondovi 

Rock River Valley L. Geneva 


May 20 Wisconsin Valley Mosinee 
May 27 Devils Lake Wonewoc 
June 3 Southwestern Bloomington 
June 5 Fox River Valley Marinette 
June 11 Northwestern Park Falls 


Definitions 


The following excerpts are taken from 
an article by Charles R. Brockmann on 
“Book-trade practices and routine” ap- 
pearing in the March, 1941, issue of the 
Retail Bookseller. It is one of a series of 
articles on Practical Book Salesmanship 
—What the Bookshop Clerk Should 
Know about his Job. Omitting, as of less 
interest for our purpose, the practical 
instruction intended for the book clerk, 
we are quoting what seem to us unusual- 
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ly exact and clear explanations of some 
of the terms which librarians often find 
puzzling; these include a statement on 
Fair trade laws. 


Subscription Books 


“Subscription books” get their name 
from the fact that in the early history 
of book publishing many books were pub- 
lished only after a sufficient number of 
customers had been personally solicited 
and had subscribed for the book before 
publication. 

At the present time the term ‘“sub- 
scription books” refers almost exclusive- 
ly to sets of books, best known of which 
are general and specialized encyclope- 
dias. There are a few single books such 
as expensive one-volume encyclopedias, 
special editions of unabridged diction- 
aries, and Bibles that are also known as 
subscription books. 

Since the selling of subscription books 
requires special training and wide travel, 
these books are seldom sold in bookstores, 
in fact, some publishers deny bookstores 
the right to sell them. 


Reprint Editions 


The term “reprint” has now come to 
be generally accepted as meaning a new 
printing of a book in cheaper form than 
the original. Reprint books may be pub- 
lished either by the original publisher of 
the book or by another publisher who 
specializes in reprint books. Most reprint 
books are in some series though recently 
more and more reprint books have been 
made of single books not a part of any 
series. These are frequently sold at odd 
prices such as 69c, $1.39, or $1.98. 

Reprint books at low prices are pos- 
sible because the original printings have 
paid off a large part, or all, of the ex- 
pense of editing the manuscript and 
putting it into type, whereas the type 
remains intact, ready for further use. 
With these large items of cost removed 
and by manufacturing economies and 
with the acceptance of a smaller royalty 
by authors, reprints of books that were 
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fairly expensive in their original formats 
may be made to be sold at amazingly low 
prices. 

Reprints are made only after the orig- 
inal publisher has been convinced that 
the sale of the original printing has 
about ceased, certainly dropped so low 
that more money may be made out of a 
large quantity of reprints at a small 
profit per unit than from a desultory sale 
of the original printing at a higher price 
per unit. 


Remainders 


“Remainders,” strictly speaking, are 
not a division of the broad general desig- 
nations by which books are known to 
publishers and booksellers, for remain- 
ders may be either trade books, text- 
books, technical books, subscription 
books, or even privately printed books. 

“Remainder” is the trade name for pub- 
lishers’ overstock which is sold for any 
price that it will bring. Remainders are 
not usually offered direct by publishers 
to bookstores. The general custom is to 
turn them over in large lots to whole- 
sale dealers or to dealers who specialize 
in remainders for resale to retail book- 
stores. 


Edition or Printing 


The term “edition” is frequently mis- 
used or misunderstood. “Edition” means 
all identical copies of a book, regardless 
of how many times the publisher may be 
required to reprint it. 

A book may be published in several 
different editions but each must be differ- 
ent. For instance, there may be a “trade 
edition” and a “text edition” differing 
only in binding. Again there may be a 
“trade edition” and a “limited edition” 
in which the only difference may be in 
paper and binding. Some books are pub- 
lished in “regular editions” and “abridged 
editions” and there are many other pos- 
sibilities, 

A “new edition” must incorporate 
worthwhile changes in text, though the 
format may be the same as the old or 
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some previous edition. 

When additional copies of a book are 
printed after the first printing the term 
to use is “new printing” or 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
printing, as the case may be. 


Fair Trade Laws 


The latest attempt to deal with the de- 
moralizing effect of price cutting has re- 
sulted in the enactment of laws in near- 
ly all states to curb the practice. While 
such laws differ in details, the gist of 
them all is that the producer or, in this 
case, the publisher may require that his 
original list price be maintained when a 
copy of the book is sold. 

To protect a book against price reduc- 
tion, a publisher is required to enter into 
a formal contract with at least one dealer 
in each state in which the price is re- 
quired to be maintained. Due notice of 
this contract must be given to all dealers 
who buy the protected book, since the 
entering into a contract with one dealer 
automatically binds all other dealers to 
maintain the price. 

The practice, thus far, has been for 
publishers to protect the price of most 
new books for a stated period, usually 
one year. Protection may be continued 
beyond this period, and usually is if the 
book is selling well. Otherwise protection 
ends and the book may be legally sold at 
any price. 

Libraries, educational institutions, and 
book clubs are excepted from the opera- 
tion of Fair Trade laws. In certain states 
provision has been made for partially 
protecting books sold to institutions en- 
joying these exceptions though the law 
covering this partial protection of insti- 
tutions is being hard fought in the 
courts. 


Conference of Hospital Librarians 


Conference of Hospital Librarians will 
be held at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, May 
8-9, during Tri-State Hospital Assembly. 
Any questions for the “Question Box” 
may be sent to Jean .Dyksterhaus, Hos- 
pital Librarian at Kellogg Public Li- 
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brary, Green Bay. For details write to 
Margaret S. Allen, Chairman Wis. Hos- 
pital Libraries Section, Oshkosh Public 
Library. 


A Geographer’s Choice of Novels 


In making-up the bibliographical notes 
for the chapters of his Geography in 
human destiny, Mr. Roderick Peattie 
found when he came to chapters 11 and 
12, dealing with regional psychology, that 
he would have to resort to novels. “Nov- 
elists,” he says, “know about psychology; 
ordinarily geographers do not.” The fol- 
lowing is the list of books he recommends 
for the purpose. 

Sussex Gorse, by Sheila-Kaye-Smith 

A prairie grove, by D. C. Peattie 

The great meadow, by Elizabeth Roberts 
The good earth, by Pearl Buck 

Ethan Frome, by Edith Wharton 

My Antonia, by Willa Cather 

The return of the native, by Thomas 

Hardy 
The farm, by Louis Bromfield 
The land of little rain, by Mary Austin 
Old Jules, by Mari Sandoz 
Dust, by Haldeman-Julius 
A son of the middle border, by Hamlin 

Garland 
Morning tide, by Neil Gunn 
The purple land, by W. H. Hudson 
An Iceland fisherman, by Pierre Loti 
The country of the pointed firs, by S. O. 

Jewett 
The lone winter, by A. B. Greene 
Typhoon, by Joseph Conrad 
English journey, by J. B. Priestley 
The quare women, by Lucy Furman 
New Hampshire, by Robert Frost 
A goodly heritage, by Mary Ellen Chase 


Study Helps 


Are you on the mailing list to receive 
the Readers Digest Program Service? 
This service will bring you monthly a 
small pamphlet with study outline and 
discussion suggestions based on articles 
in the Readers Digest. No charge; half 
a dozen copies if you can use that many. 
Address Program-Planning Service, The 
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Readers Digest, Pleasantville, New York. 
Time magazine also has a program 
service consisting of a fortnightly discus- 
sion outline of current affairs. Address 
The Time Club Bureau, Time and Life 
Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York. 


Children’s Librarians 


Flora E. Hottes, Children’s Librarian 
at Simmons Library, Kenosha, is Wis- 
consin member of the A. L. A. Profes- 
sional training Committee, and has copies 
of a new A. L. A. circular on the train- 
ing, duties, and opportunities of the 
trained children’s librarian. 


Sources for Pamphlet Material 


One librarian reports that she finds 
some of the WHA programs excellent 
as sources of information about new 
pamphlets. The national Farm and Home 
hour is another source for the same kind 
of material. 

“Pamphlets for Today,” a monthly sub- 
ject listing appeared for the first time in 
the Feb. 8 issue of the Publishers’ Week- 
ly. This is a selection from the pamphlet 
section of “The Weekly Record” of new 
books (printed in smaller type below the 
line at bottom of page) and should prove 
a valuable checklist to timely material. 


Review Index 


The Review Index—a quarterly guide 
to professional reviews for college and 
reference libraries, edited by two Wis- 
consin librarians and issued by the Fol- 
lett Book Company—made its first ap- 
pearance in December, 1940. The new 
publication, which will appear quarterly, 
is intended to serve as a key to profes- 
sional book reviews in leading scholarly 
journals. The Wisconsin editors are Lou- 
is Kaplan, reference librarian, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and Clarence S. Paine, 
librarian, Beloit college. Subscription 
price is $3. a year. 


The Fifty Books of the Year 


Each year the American Institute of 
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Graphic Arts selects the 50 best books 
of the year from the point of view of 
good typography and design. Many of 
these are the work of private presses, 
publications of a special nature which 
seldom come the Library’s way, but 
among them there are always a certain 
number that have come in with the regu- 
lar run-of-the-mine library purchases. 
Among those selected for 1940 are the 
following, which your library may al- 
ready have on its shelves: 


ANCHOR TO WINDWARD, by Edwin Valen- 
tine Mitchell. Coward-McCann. 


DANCE: a creative art experience, by 
Margaret N. H’Doubler. F. S. Crofts. 


OuiveR WISWELL, by Kenneth Roberts. 
Doubleday, Doran 


My NAME Is ARAM, by William Saroyan. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company 


AUDUBON’s AMERICA; ed. by D. C. Peat- 
tie. Houghton, Mifflin Company 


U. S. Navy, by Merle Armitage. Long- 
mans, Green & Company 


BASILISSA; a tale of the empress Theo- 


dora, by John Masefield. The Macmil- 
lan Company 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN; ed. by P. Van D. Stern. Random 
House 


THE FIRE OX AND OTHER YEARS, by Suy- 
dam Cutting. Charles Scribner’s Sons 


AN AMERICAN IN Paris, by Janet Flan- 
ner. Simon & Schuster 


MATHEMATICS AND IMAGINATION, by Ed- 
ward Kasner and James Newman. 
Simon & Schuster 


PAT THE BUNNY, by Dorothy Kunhardt. 
Simon & Schuster 


SHORT STORIES FROM THE NEW YORKER. 
Simon & Schuster 


THE GREAT GEpPYy, by William P. du 
Bois. Viking Press 


LENTIL, by Robert McCloskey. Viking 
Press 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Cecil, Henry L. and Heaps, W. A. Schoo! 
library service. 1940. 334p. Wilson, 
$2.75. 027.8 or 371.64 


A survey of school library service in the 
United States, from the standpoint ‘‘of educa- 
tional administration and the problems of estab- 
lishment, maintenance, costs and personnel.” 
A book to bring to the attention of schoo] ad- 
ministrators in larger towns. 


See Booklist 37 :286 Mr. 1 '41. 
Chandler, H. B. and Croteau, J. T. A 
regional library and its readers. 1940. 


135p. Am. Ass’n for adult education, 
$1. 028.9 


Report on a regional library demonstration 
carried out over a 5-year period in Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Canada. 


See Booklist 37:285 Mr. 1 ’41. 
Philosophy and Religion 


1941. 
201 


Asch, Sholem. What I believe. 
201p. Putnam, $2. 


“Man is all that nature is and more,” might 
be stated as the thesis of this book; and in 
that more the author finds the basis for his 
faith. He traces the development of religious 
faith, its origin in the Jewish conception of 
one universal God, and its continuation in 
Christianity, and finds in the degradation of 
that faith through so-called humanism and 
materialism the explanation of the world’s 
plight today. Not easy reading but eloquent with 
sincerity and depth of feeling. 


Chalmers, Allan Knight. Candles in the 
wind. 1941. 224p. Scribner, $2. 252 


In a series of short, closely-related chapters, 
the author preaches the need of a more dynam- 
ic Christianity. With many references to liter- 
ature, and quotations from modern poetry and 
plays, will be found both readable and stim- 
ulating. Author is pastor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York City. 


Powdermaker, Florence and Grimes, 
Louise I. Children in the family. 1941. 
4083p. Farrar, $2. 136.7 


“This book is the outgrowth of the observa- 
tion in a nursery school of the difficulties par- 





ents unwittingly make for themselves.” It cov- 
ers the period from infancy through adolescence 
and is marked by intelligence and common 
sense. Would provide a good basis for discussion 
in Child study groups. although it is within the 
comprehension of the ordinary mother as well. 


See Booklist 37 :286 Mr. 1 ‘41. 


Sociology 


Buckmaster, Henrietta. Let my people 
go. 1941. 398p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 
326.9 or 973.7 


With evidence of very thorough research and 
a mastery of her subject as a whole, the author 
tells the story of the Underground Railroad and 
the Abolition movement out of which it grew. 
Written with an intensity of feeling that makes 
the events seem almost contemporary. Some 
readers might have preferred a more temperate 
account. There are well-chosen illustrations, a 
map showing the “lines’’ operated by the rail- 
road, an extensive bibliography and index. 


Kirkpatrick, E. L. Guideposts for rural 
youth. 1940. 167p. illus. Am. Council 
on Education, pa. $1. 362.7 


Almost half of the young Americans between 
the ages of 16 and 24 live on farms and in 
towns of less than 2500. Three out of every 
five of these live on farms. Three-quarters of a 
million more young people are on farms now 
than there were in 1920. What is being done 
for these rural young people is the subject of 
a study which should be in all libraries with 
rural associations, 


See Booklist 37:236 F. 1 ’41. 

MacLeish, Archibald. The American 
cause. 1941. 43p. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, $1. 321 


The first of these two short addresses was 
delivered originally at the dedication of the 
new library at Rockford college. It is an ex- 
pression of Mr. MaclLeish’s faith in democracy 
and his belief that it is worth fighting for. The 
second calls for a mobilization of artistic and 
literary talent as well as of armed forces. 


See Booklist 37 :319 Mr. 15 ’41. 


Overstreet, Harry A. and Bonaro W. 
Leaders for adult education. 1941. 
202p. Am. Ass’n for adult education, 

$1.25. 374 
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Based on a year’s study of adult education 
activities and methods in different parts of 
the country, this is a stimulating little book, 
for librarians as well as other active workers in 
the field. Considers the qualities desirable in a 
leader of adults, the opportunities in the field, 
and the type of training program called for. 


Rowan, Richard W. Terror in our time. 
1941. 4388p. Longmans, $3. 351.74 


The story of espionage in the interwar-period, 
1918-1939. Is a continuation of a book by the 
same author, The story of secret service (19387). 


See Booklist 37 :319 Mr. 15 °41. 


Siegfried, Andre. Suez and Panama. 
1940. 400p. Harcourt, $3. 386 


“A simply written history of the two great 
canals that interprets their role in world af- 
fairs and their importance in commerce and 
military action.” (BooKList 0. 1 °40). Plenti- 
fully supplied with maps and graphs; a book 
of considerable timeliness. 


Smith, Bruce. Police systems in the Unit- 
ed States. 1941. 384p. Harper, $4. 
352.2 


A survey covering federal, state and local 
police systems. Contents: The police problem ; 
The crime problem; Rural and suburban po- 
lice; Urban police; State and federal police; 
Police control; Organization ; Central services ; 
Outlines of future development. Author is on 
the staff of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, Columbia University. 


Debating and Debate Material 


Garland, J. V. comp. War and the Amer- 
icas. 1941. 564p. Wilson, $2. 327.73 


A volume in the Contemporary social prob- 
lems series, its contents arranged under the 
headings: Nature of the present conflict; Or- 
ganization of peace in the Americas; Policy 
and practice; Proposed inter-American institu- 
tions; Problems of defense. 


Melzer, Arnold E. High school forensics. 
1940. 156p. Wilson, 90c. 374 or 808.5 


An outline for the organization of an inte- 
grated program of forensics in the high school ; 
taking in such topics as the debate coach, the 
debate class, the intra-mural program, the in- 
ter-school program, the school and community 
service program, and the use of radio as a 
teaching device. Author is director of forensics 
in a Sheboygan high school. 


See Booklist 37:289 Mr. 1 °41. 
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Compulsory military training, by Julia 
E. Johnsen. $1.25. 355 


Western hemisphere defense, by E. R. 
Nichols, $1.25. 327.73 


Planned economy, by Summers and 
Summers, 90c. 353 


Summers, H. B. and Whan, F. L. How 
to debate; a text book for beginners. 
1940. 336p. Wilson, $1.25. 

374 or 808.5 


A revision of Contest debatiny, (1934) gen- 
erally following the lines of that book, but to 
some extent reorganized and rewritten. Dis- 
cussion methods by J. V. Garland and C. F, 
Phillips is also out in a revised edition. 


Philology 


Stops: a handbook for those who know 
their punctuation and those who aren’t 
quite sure. 1940. 37p. Middlebury Col- 
lege Press, $1. 421.9 


A little book on punctuation, clear and con- 
cise and gayly humorous. Louis Shores in his 
Current Reference Books department in the 
Wilson Bulletin (Feb. °41) says, “It defies re- 
view. You will have to look at it yourself and 
descide whether the investment will really bring 
you the returns ,.. that I think it will.” Ad- 
mirable for school collections. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Aldrich, C. A. and Mary M. Feeding our 
old fashioned children. 1941. 112p. il- 
lus. Macmillan, $1.75. 649.1 


The meaning of the authors’ title comes to 
light in their statement that while. “our equip- 
ment for cating, and even our nutritional needs, 
are the same as were primitive man’s,’ we live 
in a world in which the human body has be- 
come a sort of anachronism, Rather too scientific 
for the average mother; those with some train- 
ing will find it an interesting approach to the 
“appetite problem.” 


Brown, Rose and Bob. Look before you 
cook; a consumer kitchen guide. 1941. 
404p. McBride, $2.75. 641.5 


A cook book worked out in conjunction with 
Consumers Union. A “buying guide,” occupying 
about one-third of the book, lists commercial 
brands, with their ratings. This guide covers 
other household necessities in addition to foods. 
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Johnston, S. Paul. Horizons unlimited; 
a graphic history of aviation. 1941. 
354p. illus. Duell, Sloane & Pearce, 
$3.75. 629.13 


A chronological history of aviation, its sig- 
nificant dates registered in the running series 
of illustrations. Lighter and heavier than air 
craft are treated separately, with two intro- 
ductory chapters entitled Ocean of air, and 
Aircraft and how they fly. Valuable for histor- 
ical reference and of interest to the general! 
public. 


Lent, Henry B. Sixty acres more or less. 
1941. 142p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 630.1 


Another story of buying and restoring an 
abandoned New England farm. Slight but en- 
tertaining. The farm is not yet an accomplished 
fact as a permanent home, and the reader who 
shares the experience will wish the Lents good 
luck. 


Taylor, Kathryn S. and Gregg, Edith W. 
Winter flowers in the sun-heated pit. 
1941, 294p. illus. Scribner, $3.50. 

635.98 


Describes a new type of greenhouse which 
costs little to build and nothing to run, since 
it is heated only by the rays of the sun. It 
consists of a pit sunk at least four feet, with 
glassed-over roof, and may be either a separate 
structure or attached to another building. Will 
arouse the interest of gardeners who wish to 
extend their activity around the year and 
should be practicable, at least in southern and 
central Wisconsin. 


Fine Arts 


Jankins, R. Horace. Practical pottery. 
1941. 192p. illus. Bruce, $2.75. 738 


Two books on the subject listed in a previ- 
ous BULLETIN (F. ’41) put emphasis on history 
and appreciation of pottery. The present volume 
is definitely a work for the practicing crafts- 
man. All of the processes are covered, from 
primitive hand-building, which is recommended 
for beginners, to the more exacting “throwing” 


from a wheel. Other chapters deal with mold- 


making, design and decoration, firing, glazing, 
etc., with special directions for equipping a 
shop. 


Leeming, Joseph. Card tricks anyone 
can do. 1941. 255p. Appleton, $2. 795 
An addition to the books for popular enter- 


tainment ; tricks described. range from the very 
simple to those requiring expert sleight of hand. 
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Rice, William S. Block prints; how to 
make them. 1941. 69p. illus. Bruce, 
$2. 761 


This book is intended as an instruction guide 
in art schools, in public schools and teachers 
colleges, and should prove very satisfactory for 
the purpose. The author is an instructor in the 
University of California Extension department 
and, as his illustrations show, is himself an 
admirable craftsman. 


Literature 


Bishop, John Peale. Selected poems. 
1941. 99p. Scribner, $2. 811 or 821 


A book of rich and varied contents, some of 
the poems frankly sensual, some intellectual in 
appeal, and some in the tradition of simple 
nature poetry. Will have little appeal to the 
average reader but should repay study on the 
part of young poets, for the author is a master 
craftsman. 


Chittick, V. L. O. Ring-tailed roarers; 
tall tales of the American frontier. 
1830-1860. 1941. 316p. Caxton, $3.50. 

817 or 827 


The ring-tailed roarer was a type of frontier 
braggart; sometimes genuine, a person who 
could make good his claims and would ‘rather 
fight than eat: sometimes an empty windbag 
who “would rather talk fight than fight.”” The 
best-known representatives of the class are 
Davy Crockett (the fictionized character) and 
Mike Fink. But there were countless others. 
The introduction, in which the compiler traces 
the history of the type, is a contribution to 
American humor. and the stories which follow 
add to the gallery of humorous writing. Paul 
Bunyan does not appear in the volume. But 
Paul was hardly a ring-roarer; he didn’t boast. 


Crowell, Grace Noll. Splendor ahead. 
1940. 52p. Harper, $1. 811 or 821 


A deep strain of religious feeling runs through 
this book of poems, which like the author's 
other volumes will meet the emotional needs of 
many readers. 


Gregory, Horace. Poems, 1930-1940. 
1941. 163p. Harcourt, $2.50. 
811 or 821 


A new volume for which this Wisconsin poet 
has chosen the best from his three earlier 
books, and added a brief selection of new po- 
ems. Written in the modern idiom, his work 
means little to the average reader; with the 
thoughtful and discriminating it ranks high. 
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Hicky, Daniel Whitehead. Wild heron. 
1940. 75p. Harper, $2. 811 or 821 


Boy 1n SPRING 
This is the tremulous time of year 
A boy will pause and suddenly stare 
Into the fire a flower makes 
Tracing the dark and lighter streaks... 
And he will throw his book aside, 
Faun that he is, and leap and hide 
Where maple branches open wide 
To let him ambush in their cove 
Of cool green leaves... . 


Exquisite in artistry this book has also the 


heart-appeal which most readers have in mind 
when they ask for a volume of poetry. 


Holden, Raymond. The arrow at the 
heel. 1940. 110p. Holt, $2. 811 or 821 


Read as a Phi Beta Kappa poem at Tufts 
college, the first long poem is followed by a 
selection of lyrics and a series of 50 sonnets, 
all together making up a volume of considerable 
distinction ; for the discriminating reader. 


Legler, Mary Ferguson. Until the day 
break. ¢.1939. 54p. Harper, $1.50. 
811 or 821 


Poems about birds, flowers, children, the as- 
pects of nature, old houses, religious faith, with 
something of the same appeal as the verses of 
Grace Noll Crowell. 


Longfellow, H. W. Complete poetical 
works. (Craigie ed.) 1940. 655p. 
Houghton, $1.50. 811 or 821 


A new, inexpensive edition, quite satisfactory 
for a small public or school library or for dup- 
lication where additional copies are needed. 


Millay, Edna St. Vincent. Make bright 
the arrows; 1940 notebook. 1940. 65p. 
Harper, $1.75. 811 or 821 


Miss Millay “brings to her notes all the in- 
tensity of anger, fear, contempt and love of 
which she is capable; her sincerity is unmistak- 
able. Written ‘in passion and deep concern’ they 
have the merits and defects of timely verse.” 
(Boston Transcript) Contains There are no is- 
lands any more, which is also published sepa- 
rately. 


See Rooklist 37:150 D. 15 °40. 


Moult, Thomas. Best poems of 1940. 
1941, 128p. Harcourt, $2. 821.08 


These small annual volumes vary in value 
from year to year, and only larger poetry col- 
lections will call for the complete series, but 
this 1940 garnering has much to offer for the 
enjoyment of poetry lovers everywhere. 
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Prokosch, Frederic. Death at sea. 1940. 
52p. Harper, $2. 811 or 821 


A poet’s response to the troubled times in 
which we find ourselves. A beautifully printed 
volume, but slight for the price and perhaps for 
the poetry collection of larger libraries only. 


See Booklist 37 :290 Mr. 1 °41. 


Snow, Wilbert. Maine tides. 1940. 135p. 
illus. Holt, $2. 811 or 821 


Cod-fishing, Thanksgiving shoot, Wood-chop- 
ping, Village Christmas, Winter evenings. March 
snow storm—titles such as these suggest the 
themes of these narrative and descriptive piec- 
es. A few lyrics and a group of sonnets round 
out the volume, but interest will center in the 
story-telling poems, 


See Booklist 37:172 Ja. 1 °41. 


Struther, Jan. The glass-blower and oth- 
er poems. 1941. 67p. Harcourt, $1.50. 
821 


Readers of Mrs. Miniver will turn with inter- 
est to the author’s poetry. They will find it 
austere and restrained in mood and form but 
sincere in its expression of her thought. 


See Booklist 37 :322 Mr, 15 °41. 


Wrinn, Mary J. J. Cock on the ridge. 
1940. 1389p. Harper, $2. 811 or 821 


New England country sights and sounds are 
the basis of many of these poems. The “title 
peem is a long. genuinely skilled dramatic 
lyric. Its manner and its comments on nature, 
remind one of Robert Frost, but its note is 
warmer and the symbolism less obliquely 
drawn.” (N. Y. Herald-Tribtune—Books.) 


Zaturenska, Marya. The listening land- 
scape. 1941. 87p. Macmillan, $1.75. 


A new volume of poetry by the Pulitzer prize 
winner of 1988. 


THE Oppnine Book 
Uneasy mind, unloving, trouble-stained, 
For you the primitive air so fresh and wild, 
™s turned to stormy mist, the light profaned, 
The moon peers like a lost and lonely child. 


Only the quiet mind, the senses chilled 
Ry grief so old. it has no hope, no need, 
Draws strength from nature and is healed, ful- 


filled, 
In meditation are the senses freed. 


Then the great page is opened with relief— 
Subtle, clear and sharp, each flower is seen, 
Exquisite grow the trembling of a leaf, 

The silky air, the tree’s awakening green, 


The grass blade’s thin precision, velvet fine, 
The dewed thick dusty moss, the flowing look 
Of water, hill and sky, their delicate line, 

Like newfound lyrics in an ancient book. 








History and Travel 


“All Gaul is divided—’’; letters from oc- 
cupied France; with an introd. by 
Elizabeth Morrow. 1941. 94p. Grey- 
stone, $1. 940.53 


A series of 16 letters which serve to give a 
clear impression of what living is like in the 
occupied area. Mrs. Morrow states that the 
writers are friends of hers, members of a middle 
class family, “deeply rooted in the French 
soil: although the careful organization of the 
material hardly suggests the spontaneity of un- 
edited letters. 


Berger, John A. The Franciscan missions 
of California. 1941. 392p. illus. Put- 
nam, $3.50. 917.94 


“The Franciscan missions of California are 
the physical landmarks of one of the most re- 
markable undertakings in recorded history,” 
says the author of this new book on the sub- 
ject. Six chapters are devoted to the Spanish 
background from which the history of the mis- 
sions is inseparable; one chapter each to the 
twenty-one missions taken in geographical or- 
der, from San Diego de Alcala north. The auth- 
or points out that while George Wharton 
James’ In and out of old missions has been the 
standard work on the subject, the rather exten- 
sive restorations since its publication make a 
new treatment desirable. 


Briggs, Harold E. Frontiers of the north- 
west. 1940. 629p. illus. Appleton, $5. 
978 


A carefully-written, somewhat solid, history 
of the upper Missouri valley region, comprising 
the states of Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and the Dakotas. Treats in turn of the 
various frontiers, of the miner, the cattle ranch- 
er ,the sheep rancher, of settlement, and agri- 
culture, Fully and interestingly illustrated, with 
bibliography and a good index. 


See Booklist 37:32 O. 1 °41. 


Dick, Everett. Vanguards of the fron- 
tier. 1941. 574p. illus. Appleton, $5. 
978 


A companion volume to the author's Sod 
house frontier (BULLETIN N. °37), although it 
deals with an earlier period, going back in point 
of time to the fur traders; the area is also 
somewhat enlarged to include the mountain 


region. Covers somewhat the same period as 
Briggs above, but is done with a lighter touch 
and with more in the way of the homely details 
of everyday living. 
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Faulkner, Harold U. and others. The 
American way of life; a history. 1941. 
738p. illus. Harper, $2.20. 973 


A history of America on the unit plan de- 
signed for high schools. The captions chosen for 
the ten units indicate the purpose of the book, 
to trace the progress of democracy as an evolv- 
ing ideal. With its splendid illustrations and 
maps, and its reading suggestions, is a very 
desirable book for the public library where it 
would be helpful, for one thing, in suggesting 
club topics, 


See Booklist 37:318 Mr, 15 °41. 


Firbank, Thomas. I bought a mountain. 
1941. 320p. Countryman press, $2.75. 
914.29 


The author came into the farming adventures 
related in this book by an unusual route. Born 
in Canada, but educated in England, he came 
back to his native country, where he worked 
for a few years in a factory, then returned 
again to the British isles and bought a 2490 
acre sheep farm in North Wales. By the right 
reader the book will be regarded as a find. With 
rich detail, it describes the operations of the 
farm over a period of years, with added ad- 
ventures in the way of selling “snacks’’ to vis- 
iting tourists, and mountain climbing. How 
green was my valley was the best selling novel 
of 1940. Here is a book about another Welsh 
valley. 


Fox, Dorothea M. Pedalling to adven- 
ture. 1940. 138p. illus. Torch press, 
$2.50. 917.7 


Youth hostellers in particular will be inter- 
ested in this little book, After a hostel tour in 
Europe, the author set out by bicycle to see 
some of her own part of the country and fol- 
lowed a most enchahting route through Iowa 
and Wisconsin, as far north as La Crosse, sub- 
stituting boat travel via the Mississippia for 
pedalling part of the way. Contains matter of 
historic interest relating to Prairie du Chien 
and other points. 


Galbraith, Winifred. In China now. 1941. 
285p. Morrow, $2.50. 915.1 
“Short stories and episodes of the lives of the 

common people of China, who among bomb- 

ings, starvation and suffering, keep their cour- 
age, and sometimes their humor.”’ (Booklist) 

Author is a missionary, now working with the 

Chinese Red Cross. 


See Booklist 37 :323 Mr, 15 '41. 


Hanson, Earl P. Highroad to adventure. 
1941, 591p. McBride, $3. 910 


The test of a “legitimate adventure,” accord- 
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ing to the compiler of this anthology of adven- 
ture narratives, “is whether the person who 
suffered it had any real business in being where 
be was and doing what he did.” With narra- 
tives by men of the type of Stefansson, Sir 
Hlubert Wilkins, Edward Ellsberg, Edgar Snow, 
Shackleton and Lindbergh, most of the twenty- 
three selections pass the test. Two “classics” 
of adventure are also included, from Dana and 
Prescott, and the editor's introductory notes 
add charm as well as value to the book. 


Lynch, Kathleen M. Travelers must be 
content. 1941. 166p. Putnam, $1.50. 
910 


The author's sabbatical leave from teaching 
duties in Mount Holyoke college began in Feb- 
ruary, 1940. Having planned on Europe, to 
Europe she would go, and this is an account 
of her adventures in the Azores, North Africa, 
and other regions on the fringes of war. The 
book is light-hearted and entertaining although 
most readers will fill in the quotation for her— 
“when I was home I was in a better place.” 


Michie, Allan A. and Graebner, Walters, 
eds. Their finest hour; first hand nar- 
ratives of the war in England. 1941. 
226p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 940.53 


These sixteen personal narratives are re- 
printed from Life, whose London correspond- 
ents were instructed to ® ‘get the stories’ of in- 
dividuals who, in the mass were were making 
the thundering headlines of last May and 
June.” The vivid photographic illustrations are 
also from Life. 


Parkes, Henry Bamford. Recent Amer- 
ica. 1941, 664p. illus. Crowell, $4.50. 
973.9 


A comprehensive but readable history of the 
United States since 1900. By an Englishman 
who has become an American citizen since 
1929, it is written with detachment and yet 
with understanding. Good clear type and at- 
tractive appearance contribute to its readabil- 


ity. 
See Booklist 37:290 Mr. 1 °41. 


Poncins, Gontran de. Kabloona. 1941. 
339p. illus. Reynal, $3. 919.8 


The word Kabloona is the Eskimo term for 
white man. This is a first-hand account of a 
white man’s life among a primitive tribe of 
King William’s Land, up very close to the pole. 
Tle lived the Eskimo’s life and tried as far as 
he could to enter into the world which is the 
Eskimo mind. But the barriers between civil- 
ized and primitive thought are hard to cross. 
An unromantic and unsentimental but fascin- 
ating book. 
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Rutledge, Archibald. Home by the river. 
1941. 167p. illus. Bobbs, $3. 917.5 


In 1937 the author returned to the planta- 
tion home he had left as a boy some 40 years 
before. In this book he tells the story of the 
plantation house, its history, his boyhood mem- 
ories of the place, and of its restoration. The 
wild life of the region, its birds and animals, 
play a part in the story, as any reader would 
expect who knows the author's other writings, 
A book of great charm, to which the series of 
lovely photographic illustrations at the end 
contributes, 


Schulte, Paul. The flying priest over the 
Arctic. 1940. 267p. illus. Harper, 
$2.75. 919.8 


In another book listed this month, Kabloona 
by G. de Poncins, there are some brief glimpses 
of those flying priests of the Oblate order who 
minister to the needs of their Arctic empire. 
This is a first-hand story by one of them. Some- 
what disorganized and repetitious, but of in- 
terest for its subject matter and as an addi- 
tion to the list of Catholie books. Striking blue 
and white illustrations, 


Strode, Hudson. Finland forever. 1941. 
4438p. illus. Harcourt, $3.50. 914.71 


This is a travel narrative of Finland in times 
of peace. The author and his wife had been 
spending the summer in the country and had 
their first news of war's outbreak while still in 
Helsinki, He has written this book, he says, “to 
reveal the proved power of Finland in peace— 
to show the simple pattern of daily living and 
daily thinking that made the heroic Finland 
possible,”’ The illustrations, many of them show- 
ing the distinctive achievements in architecture, 
are worth a special note. 


Wisconsin; a guide to the Badger state, 
comp. by workers of the Writers’ Pro- 
gram of WPA. 1941. 651p. illus. Du- 
ell Sloan & Pearce, $2.75. 917.75 


This guide to Wisconsin, sponsored by the 
Wisconsin Library Association, stands up pret- 
ty well in comparison with the other volumes 
of this fine series! The pictures indicate a state 
in which you would be happy to live, or to visit 
on a summer vacation, a state with a signi- 
ficant past as well as a promising future. The 
general chapters on History, Art, Literature, 
Politics, ete., are well written and interesting 
and the 24 tours seem well planned and will be 
alluring to the motorist. The chronology of an- 
nual events will be appreciated by both tourists 
and home people, and the historical chronology 
should be useful for reference. Dr. Joseph 
Schafer wrote the Foreword. 
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Biography 


Arnold, Elliott. Finlandia; the story of 
Sibelius. 1941. 241p. Holt, $2.50. 921 


This biography of the great Finnish compos- 
er, while it belongs properly on the Young Peo- 
ple’s shelf, may be read with interest by adults 
also. The decorative black and white illustra- 
tions and the attractive format generally make 
it a pleasing addition for any library. 


Belfrage, Cedric. South of God. 1941. 
8346p. Modern Age, $2.50. 921 


A remarkable biography of a remarkable man. 
Claude Williams, now pastoral leader and union 
organizer among the sharecroppers of Arkansas, 
was born into a typical mountain white family 
in Tennessee, Dedicated to the ministry by his 
mother, he still let army enlistment and other 
secular interests intervene before he gave in to 
the call which he had long recognized in his 
own heart. As a minister he devoted his brilli- 
ant preaching talents to expounding the nar- 
row theology which still prevails in southern 
Christianity ; until one day a book by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick fell into his hands and 
changed his life. His story is told by an Eng- 
lish author who enters into his theme with re- 
markable sympathy. 


Brenner, Rica. Poets of our time. 1941. 
409p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 920 


To her volume Ten modern poets, the author 
adds this new book with studies of Stephen 
Vincent Benet, Archibald MacLeish, Vachel 
Lindsay, T. S. Eliot. Sara Teasdale, W. H. 
Auden, Stephen Spender, Eleanor Wylie and 
W. B. Yeats. Portrait illustrations. 


Cobb, Irvin S. Exit laughing. 1941. 572p. 
Bobbs, $3.50. 921 


A long, rambling and informal autobiog- 
raphy. Somewhat slow in getting underway, but 
once the author is off on his career as an ace 
reporter it is full of interest. Despite the title 
is not primarily a humorous book, although 
there are some telling anecdotes, usually to be 
found in the asides which make up the exten- 
sive footnotes. Men readers will like the book. 


Derleth, August. Village year; a Sac 
Prairie journal. 1941. 314p. illus. 
Coward, $3. 921 


Day by day happenings in his native village, 
talk with friends, family incidents. walks in 
the woods, notes on the returning birds and 
the first spring flowers make up a volume which 
belongs in a class with Thoreau’s Journals or 
Hilbert White’s Selborne. With Frank Upatel’s 
woodcuts as a sympathetic accompaniment to 
the text, and the distinctive end paper map by 
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Hjalmar Skuldt, the book is a rare addition to 
Wisconsonia. 


Ewen, David. Living musicians. 1940. 
390p. illus. Wilson, $4.50. 920 


On the plan of Living authors, gives short 
biographical sketches, with photographs, of 500 
present-day concert and radio artists. Should 
prove a useful addition to current reference 
material for any library. 


See Booklist 37:291 Mr. 1 °41. 


Fortescue, Winifred. There’s rosemary 
—there’s rue. 1941. 428p. Houghton, 
$3. 921 


The quite charming autobiography of an Eng- 
lishwoman who was a successful actress, inter- 
for decorator, costume designer, and devoted 
wife to the King's librarian, at Windsor castle. 
Slightly sentimental—but some readers may 
like it the better for that. Two earlier books, 
Perfume from Provence and Sunset house have 
paved the way for an appreciation of this third. 


Heath, S. Burton. Yankee reporter. 
1940. 391p. Funk, $3. 921 


The author, a reporter on the New York 
World-Telegram, won a Pulitzer prize in 1939 
for an exposure of political corruption in New 
York City. He tells here of his Vermont boy- 
hood, experiences in the World war where he 
first discovered that Vermont manners and mor- 
als are not universal, his introduction to news- 
paper work and then, in fuller detail. some of 
the crusading campaigns in which he has taken 
an active part. 


Miller, C. Blackburn. Hudson Valley 
squire. 1941. 3840p. illus. Stokes, 
$2.75. 921 


In the list of chronicles of the past, now so 
popular, this book comes about midway between 
Country kitchen and Life with father. It is a 
picture of well-to-do family life in the country 
in the period of the 80’s and 90’s, with Father 
the dominating character, horse racing, cock 
fights, skating parties, country auctions prom- 
inent in the subject matter, 


Wilson, Forrest. Crusader in crinoline; 
the life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
1941. 706p. illus. Lippincott, $3.75. 

921 


The frontispiece portrait is new, and the ef- 
fect of the whole book is to give a new and more 
humanized picture of the author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. The Beecher family, as a group and as 
individuals, come in for more sympathetic and 
understanding treatment than they have had 
at the hands of most biographers. The period 
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too comes vividly to life. An outstanding biog- 
raphy. 


Fiction 


Buchan, John. Mountain meadow. 1941. 
277p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Sir Edward Leithen, who will be recognized 
by readers of other books by the author, is the 
central character in this last novel. Told that 
he has but one year to live, he choses to spend 
his last days in action and sets out in search 
of a young millionaire lost in the Canadian 
Rockies. However, the story is more philosopb- 
ical than adventurous, 


See Booklist 37:292 Mr. 1 °41, 


Chanslor, Torrey. Our second murder. 
1940. 3038p. Stokes, $2. 


This second novel by a new mystery author 
covers the second murder case solved by the 
Misses Beagle, the two up-state spinsters who 
inherit a New York detective ageney. Not so 
good as the first, but still good. 


Glasgow, Ellen. In this our life. 1941. 
467p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


The always-present problem of the conflict 
between the generations is the theme of this 
fine novel by one of America’s distinguished 
novelists. The scene is a southern city, prob- 
ably Richmond, the characters the members of 
one family, parents and two daughters, with a 
scattering of other relatives, among them Wil- 
liam, the wealthy and dominating uncle. But 
the main character is Asa ‘Timberlake, the 
father, nearing sixty, after a lifetime devoted 
wholly to the needs of others. He is everything 
the younger generation despises, a self-sacrific- 
ing individual, but in a crisis, Asa is the only 
one with moral stamina to meet the situation. 


Hancock, Lucy A. Nurses are people. 
1941. 279p. Macrae, $2. 


A good picture of the life of nurses in train- 
ing and on hospital duty gives substance to 
this ight novel. Some of the incidents, as the 
plot works out, are slightly sensational, but on 
the whole it is a satisfactory novel in its class. 


Kroll, Harry Harrison. The usurper. 
1941. 450p. Bobbs, $2.50. 


There have been other novels about share- 
croppers, poor whites and decaying aristocrats, 
but in no one of them has the reader had a bet- 
ter opportunity than in this to see the struc- 
ture of southern society as a whole. It is the 
story of Stan Butterworth, who climbs from the 
bottom to the top. Stan is frankly a social 
climber, ambitious to be recognized on equal 
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terms by the planter aristocracy, among whom 
are Miss Lacey Rutherford, who once in the 
long ago had returned his youthful love, and 
her husband D. H. McFerrin. The aristocrats 
make use of Stan, borrow and fail to return 
his money, but never recognize him. To the 
reader however he will continue to grow in 
stature. A really fine novel. 


Lockridge, Frances and Richard. Murder 
out of turn. 1941. 294p. Stokes, $2. 


A new Mr, and Mrs, North mystery, its scene 
a northern lake where the young couple have 
gone to spend a week-end. Light and sprightly, 
like its predecessor. 


Sinclair, Upton. Between two worlds. 
1941. 859p. Viking, $3. 


In a second long novel Upton Sinclair carries 
the story of Lanny Budd through the period 
between Versailles and the stock market crash. 
By the device, made possible by Lanny’s intri- 
cate relationships, of moving him about from 
place to place, the trend of events is shown: 
Mussolini coming into power in Italy; the 
Nazis lifting their heads in Germany; the 
Future still “working” in Russia. Lincoln Stef- 
fins appears in person, as in the first book; so 
does Isadora Duncan, and there are others, 
Lanny has two “affairs’ and at last takes a 
wife. With his heiress bride he is in New York 
when the 1929 crash occurs and there the story 
ends—surely to be continued in a third novel. 


Swanson, Neil H. The silent drum. 1941. 
507p. Farrar, $2.50. 


This story of the Pennsylvania frontier picks 
up where The Judas tree, an earlier novel, left 
off. with the collapse of the conspiracy of 
Pontiac after the attack on Pitts town (Pitts- 
burgh) and the scattering of the Indian tribes. 
Among the captives returned at this time are 
Frederic Van Buren, the Pennsylvania Dutch 
boy who has been Hiving with the Shawnees, 
and a nameless girl waif, known only as the 
Brat. Their story is unfinished at the close of 
the book and will probably be carried on in an- 
other of the author’s series of historical novels. 


See Booklist 37:241 F. 1 41, 


Weld, John. The pardners. 1941. 349p. 
Scribner, $2.75. 


A story of California in the first days of the 
gold rush. Gives what is probably a very true 
and life-like picture of a raw, rough, womanless 
society. Has both humor and tragedy and is 
written with the frank out-spokenness to which 
modern fiction has accustomed us. We have 
come a long way from Bret Harte and The 
luck of roaring camp, 
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Wren, Percival Christopher. Two feet 
from heaven. 1941. 368p. Macrae, 
$2.50. 

The author of Beau Geste turns here to the 
writing of a psychological novel. The opening 
scene—a tenement room, a man and girl and a 
dead body—is as theatrical as anything of the 
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kind could be. But from this dramatic begin- 
ning, the story moves forward fifteen years to 
a quiet country vicarage, where a man happily 
married, universally loved and respected, lives 
in deadiy fear of his past. Along with the de- 
velopment of this theme runs a biting revela- 
tion of London slum conditions, a subject oa 
which the author feels deeply. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 
Selected and Edited by Winifred L. Davis 


Austin, Margot. Barney’s adventure. 
1941. n.p. illus. Dutton, $1. 


A picture-story book about a little boy and 
his dog. They wanted to go to the circus but 
had no money and could not find a way to earn 
any. How they followed huge footprints which 
led into a big woods and finally arrived back 
at the circus tent and saw the performance 
makes a delightful story. The full-page pictures 
on each page need no text to tell the story. Pre- 
school and grade 1. 


Austin, Margot. Willamette way. 1941. 
n.p. illus. Scribner, $1.50. 


The story of a covered wagon journey to the 
Willamette valley is written from the stand- 
point of the children, Annie and Dannie, whose 
exciting adventures on the trip, and the fun in 
building a new home will be of interest to be- 
ginners in reading alone, and will also be of 
value to backward readers in their first years 
of reading. 


Brock, Emma L. Too fast for John. 
1940. n.p. illus. Knopf, $1. 


John had lots of fun with George Sylvester 
Washington Jones, the colored porter, when he 
and his aunt went to California on one of the 
new red and silver streamliners. He thought 
the train went “just too fast’ and that the 
pullman was almost as big as Mr. Jink’s store. 
Another of Miss Brock’s well-illustrated and 
easy-to-read story books. Pre-school, and grades 
1-3. 


Davis, Alice Vaught. Timothy Turtle. 
1940. n.p. illus. Harcourt, $1.50. 


Because of Timothy’s friendship with the 
other animals he had their help when he got 
into trouble. Told in simple words with lively, 
delightful pictures in color. For kindergarten 
and grade 1. 


Daugherty, Sonia. Vanka’s_ donkey. 
1940. 62p. illus. Stokes, $1.50. 


Vanka, a Russian peasant, owns a donkey 
very much disliked by Mavra, his wife, who is 


afraid of her, and besides she complains that 
the donkey is stubborn, eats too much and is 
bewitched. Mavra finally overcomes her dislike 
and becomes the donkey's best friend, but not 
until after many episodes, threatened disasters, 
all of which are humorous to the reader. Pic- 
tures have humor and the usual vigor of James 
Daugherty. Grades 2-3. 


Duplaix, Georges. Topsy turvy circus. 

1940. 39p. illus. Harper, $1.50. 

Cay, bright pictures as well as a lively text 
tell of the French circus owned by Monsieur 
and Madame Augustine who were imprisoned 
one time by their own animals and were ob- 
liged to perform the parts usually carried out 
by the animals. It was Rosalie the pet giraffe 
who tricked the other animals into giving the 
owners their freedom. While a_ picture-story 
book for larger picture book collections, it will 
have a place in any library where is can be 
afforded and should be a good substitute for 
the comic strip. 


Friskey, Margaret. Seven diving ducks. 
1940. n.p. illus. MeKay, $1. 


Seven fluffy, little ducks, living in an orchard, 
work very hard learning to swim and to dive. 
What happens to a sissy duck and especially to 
the seventh little duck is what the story and 
pictures are about. A bright little book written 
for a beginning reader and for pre-school chil- 
dren. 


Friskey, Margaret. Surprise on wheels. 
1940. 32p. illus. A. Whitman, $1. 


Another delightful book for the kindergarten 
and children in the early grades. 


Gay, Romney. Five little playmates. 
1941. n.p. illus. Grosset, 50c. 


A book of finger-plays, by which a game is 
made of each little rhyme. In addition, pat- 
terns and instructions are given for making 
paper caps, showing the heads of the five little 
animal playmates. These are easily slipped over 
the fingers. The colorful pictures and simple 
rhymes will delight the pre-school and kinder- 
garten age. 
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Hader, Berta and Elmer. The cat and 
the kitten. 1940. 98p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $2. 


An amusing story of Minnie, the cat, and her 
kitten, Timmy, whose family had always been 
wonderful hunters and prized house cats, Pedi- 
gree is an unknown word to these cats, but per- 
sonality is not. Much of the book deals with the 
adventures which befell the timid Timmy, who, 
after getting himself lost, was befriended by 
a policeman and returned to his little mistress, 
Delightful illustrations help tell the story. 
Grades 3-5. 


Hahn, Julia L. The story way. 1940. 
140p. Houghton, $1.25. 


The pictures by Margaret Ayer are gay and 
full of action, and the eight stories are like- 
wise full of liveliness, and simple enough for 
the first reading a six-year old does for himself. 
Some of the stories are adaptations from well 
known tales, such as “Fun for Mr. Nobody” 
which is taken from Mulock’s The Adventures 
of a Brownie. Kindergarten and Grade 1. 


Hall, W. F. and Hall, Helen. My dog 
Lucky. 1940. 189p. illus. Beckley- 
Cardy, 80c. 


This is a good story of a dog and his master, 
Ronnie, whose grandfather sends him Lucky 
when still a young puppy. The story will inter- 
est all girls and boys who like pets. Throughout 
there is a great deal of information on train- 
ing and proper care of dogs. Grades 3-5. 


Hathaway, Cynthia. The pretend puppy. 
1940. n.p. illus. Harper, 50c. 


An appealing story of a little girl who wanted 
a dog so much she planned a pretend puppy. 
The surprise ending will make it a please-read- 
it-again story for every child who has a pet or 
ever wanted one. Delightful pictures by Romney 
Jay. Pre-school, and grades 1-3. 


Henderson, Lima L. Resolute. 1940. 64p. 
illus. McKay, 50c. 


Story of a little toy boat, Resolute, and its 
voyages into strange places, Illustrated with 
black and white sketches. Grades 2-3. 


Hill, Mabel Betsy. Jack o’lantern for 
Judy Jo; an Apple market street 
story. 1940. 64p. illus, Stokes, $1.35. 


In fourteen chapters are told the adventures 
of one afternoon, which concern Judy Jo and 
her care of small Tad who made her conclude, 
“Babies are an awful care, but they are dar- 
ling, just the same.” Grades 2-3. 
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Hobson, Laura Z. A dog of his own. 
1941. n.p. illus. Viking, $1. 


On his fifth birthday Mikey was given a dog 
of his own, Before long he thought it would be 
fine to have another dog, of another kind, and 
before Mother and Daddy returned from their 
vacation, Mikey had collected ten dogs. After 
the mix-up with the policeman the surprised 
parents persuaded Mikey that nine of his 
friends might be invited over, and each one 
presented with a dog. Amusing both in pic- 
tures and in the very human account. For 
grades 1-2, 


Johnson, Margaret S., and Johnson, Hel- 
en L. Carlo, the hound who thought 
he was a calf. 1941. 86p. illus. Har- 
court, $1.75. 


The easy reading, the big print, and a story 
within the interest of children who have started 
to read for themselves make this a desirable 
addition to the books for grades two and three. 


Johnson, Margaret S., and Johnson, Hel- 
en L. The smallest puppy. 1940. 88p. 
illus. Harcourt, $1.75. 


Bena, born in Alaska, was so small that his 
master thought he would never be of much use 
on a dog team. His efforts to make him a house 
dog were futile, and at last Bena is returned to 
become one of the best lead dogs, his master 
said, he had ever owned, Large, clear type; ex- 
cellent pictures in two colors make the book 
valuable for beginning readers. Grades 2-3. 


Judson, Clara Ingram. People who come 
to our house. 1940. 48p. illus. Rand, 
$1. 


Short stories for pre-school children about 
the tradesmen and workers who explain what 
they do to Jean and Jerry, the two questioning 
children. Simple, story-like, yet accurate de- 
scriptions. Gay. full-page pictures harmonizing 
with the text and very detailed. Pre-school, and 
grade 1. 


Kissin, Reta. Raffy and the honkebeest. 
1940. n.p. illus. Messner, $2. 


A picture-story book about a young giraffe 
who outran not only all the animals of the 
jungle but finally the automobile, or “honke- 
beest.”’ The pictures of animals, trees and plants 
of the African veldt are done in soft lovely 
watercolors, and make the book a valuable part 
of the picture-book collection. May be too ex- 
pensive for limited book funds. Grades 1-3. 


Kunhardt, Dorothy. David’s birthday 
party. n.p. illus. Rand, 50c. 
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Brother Peter has the “aniffles’’ so Sally goes 
to David’s birthday party in his place. Sally 
has a wonderful time, and brings home a beau- 
tiful red airplane as a prize for Peter, Children 
will love all the details of the party, and little 
Sally, too. [llustrations im blue, white and 
black. 


Lathrop, Dorethy P. Presents for Lupe. 
1940. n.p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 


“In a very beautiful picture book we have 
the story of a red South American squirrel 
and the gifts breught to her to make her feel 
at home in a strange land. The toys, pottery, 
and glass are tiny glimpses of South America, 
perfect in design; and the warm colors in the 
drawings bring the exquisite little creature to 
vivid life.” (L4brary Jni Cct. 15 '40) Grades 
2-4. 


Lenski, Lois. The little train. 1940. n.p. 
illus. Oxford, 76c. 


A companion boek te the author’s Little auto 
(BULLETIN Oct. '34) and Little airplane (Bot- 
LETIN D. ’38). Here Miss Lenski achieves an 
adequate explanation ef the fundamental work- 
ings of a train, with such simplicity and clar- 
ity that it is satisfyiag to the pre-school! child. 
Instructive as well as entertaining illustra- 
tions. Pre-schoel, aad grade 1. 


Lewis, Lorna. Puppy and the cat. 1940. 
44p. illus. Grosset, 50c. 


A lovable puppy aad a very mischievous cat 
took turns thinking up things to do. The cat 
thought Puppy was wonderful because he didn’t 
mind getting caught. Young readers will enjoy 
the escapades as well as the delightful sketches 
by Lucy Dawsoa. 


Lindman, Maj. Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and 
the girl next door. 1940. n.p. A. Whit- 
man, $1. 


The children contiaue te be as delightful as 
in the author’s other books. While Anne-Marie 
is a “poor little rich girl,’’ she soon learns how 
to play and have good times with Flicka, Ricka 
and Dicka. Pre-school, and grades 1-2. 


Michaels, Fannie L. Come and read. 
1940. 46p. illus. Beckley-Cardy, 50c. 
pa. 24c. 


A very simple first pre-primer having stories 
to read and only 64 different words, all appear- 
ing in the lowest graded lists prepared by 
Gates and Stone. Valuable for beginning read- 
ing and vocabulary drilis. Pre-primer. 


Monahan, Helen Thurston. Puss in the 
zoo. 1940. 1465p. illus. Greystone, 
$1.75. 
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This is a captivating story of Gally, Golly and 
Kaptain Kid, the three charming kittens, and 
Puppy Murphy. The extra-ordinary photographs 
add to this ingenious and amusing story. Grades 
3-4, 


Neville, Vera. Safety for Sandy. 1940. 
n.p. illus. Nelson, 75c. 


A delightfully refreshing story of how Sue 
and Bobby were kept busy trying to make 
things safe for Sandy, their mischievous little 
monkey, and at the same time learning to be 
neat and orderly themselves. Cleverly illus- 
trated with life-like sketches. Pre-school, and 
grades 1-2. 


Newberry, Clare T. Lambert’s bargain. 
1941. 31p. illus. Harper, $1. 


While the buying of a hyena was not in 
Lambert’s mind. when he went to the pet shop, 
it seemed too good a bargain to turn down 
when the pet shop man offered to give it to 
him, so that he might have a birthday present 
for his six-year old sister. Naturally the hyena 
was a problem in the family. But finally Uncle 
Jasper comes to visit, and his fondness for the 
hyena results in his taking it home with him. 
The line drawings are full of humor. The story 
and line pictures should be satisfactory substt- 
tute for the objectionable “comics.” 


Paull, Grace. Cement work for Sport 
and Skinny. 1940. n.p. illus. Viking, 
$1. 


This book is a true story and packed full of 
good farm fun. Sport and Skinny have cement 
work on their minds, It is an exciting adven- 
ture plus the addition of Sandy, the dog, and 
the all-important cow-shed floor. Grace Paull’s 
illustrations show the activities of children on 
a real farm. Grades 1-3, 


Pease, Josephine Van Dolzen. We love 
America. 1941. 48p. illus. Rand, 10c. 


All the things which make America a good 
place for boys and girls are given in this col- 
lection of “simple stories of American living.” 
Among these is “fun in the library.” For firat 
readers. 


Robinson, Gertrude. Bringing up Raf- 
fles. 1940. 52p. illus. Dutton, $1.50. 


Younger children who cannot read will enjoy 
hearing this story. Its simple prose, frequent 
repetitive sentences, as well as the appealing 
account of a water spaniel puppy brought up by 
a big Newfoundland dog will hold their interest. 
Also a good book for boys and girls who are 
beginning readers. 











